Stepping off a minibus taxi some 25km outside of Zimbabwe's 
capital Harare, | found myself wandering down a long dirt 
Toad, only long grassland to see for miles in every direction, 
but the feint sound of mbira travelling gently on the wind 
towards me. The more we walked, the louder the mbira got 
and | soon realised it was coming from the art centre we had 
come to visit, Dzimbanhete. On arrival, we were welcomed 

by kids running around, two mbira players jamming on their 
own, oblivious to the newcomers, a resident healer drops by 
to give his greetings. We are taken on a tour of the gallery, the 
healing space, the many traditionally constructed buildings 


from various parts of the continent, we cross a field 
‘to the outdoor stage for the annual Mbira 
festival, the ancient San rock paintings on 
the site, all the while with traditional beer 
inhand. There was - something very deeply 
familiar about the place, and the choices that these 


artists were making. There was a definitive quotidian and 
, domestic ordinariness to this art space, as well as very distinct 
» senseof a people attuned to the critical training, aesthetic and 
art historical terminologies, euro-American art residencies 
and global biennales of the contemporary art scene, and yet 
alSo a very deep rootedness in context, history, community 
and purpose. They were making choices about what mattered 
most for their own practice, and seeking strategies to 
test, experiment and explore ways of ee art and life in 
common. These artists were interweavifig their communities, 
ls tefritories, political urgencies, creative imaginaries and artistic 
; practice to create space for a way of being that was at once 
deeply inspiring to me, but also set in motion a need to think 
together about what was happening here... 
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* Common Life is an experiment in thinking together. It is an 

. Opportunity to explore and test strategies for artistic practice 
that are deeply tethered to the places from which they have 
emerged, and strongly committed to the potential for art to_ 
generate ways of living together, in common. It is a relatively 
modest contribution, developed over the period of 18 months, 
to a big and broad subject — intending to ask big questions, 
and swim in the wondrous possibilities that arts initiatives on 
the African continent are making, testing and playing with 
everyday. Common life is an invitation into curious inquiry, into 
dreaming together. z 


The project is informed by the need to take seriously, ways 


of organising and making art in community, on the African 
continent. In so doing, we potentially offer strategies of 


practice that have relevance to the places that we inhabit, but 

also offer beyond our focalities, ways.of being and practices ~ 

of life that emerge from the specificities of our contexts. 4». 

The project is driven too, by the foundational premise for the - 
~practitioners of this research, that artistic practice has a role 

to play in the récentering of African dignity and the recognition 

of that which is immeasurably sacred about life. 


There is inevitably a question of what it really means to 
attempt some kind of representation from the African 
continent in this way, and we quickly run the risk of broad — 
sweeps of Africanisms and narrowing assumptions about 
avast and complex continent. Instead, though, this project 
seeks to serve as an offering, a provocation, and an invitation 
into conversation, to a much larger and more vital community 
of practice within whom the capacity lies to conduct the 
knowledge making work required to address this subject. 


This said, it remains worth presenting some foregrounding 
frameworks-hat do inform the specificity of African 
contributions to the broader discussions on making-common 
life, and the possibilities of artististic practice. These stem ae 
from what is referred to as African metaphysical worldviews, 
or otherwise referred to African communalism, or perhaps i 
most simplistically as African humanism. For the brevity of an 
introduction, and because the researchers who 
reflect on the practices of these arts initiatives 
probably present in the most real and 
practicable ways what this means, we might use 
Edwin Eiteybo’s succinct expression of “African 
metaphysics as a relationship-centred ethic.” In asense, 

to place the work - or perhaps the resolve — of these arts 
initiatives within the framework of a ‘relationship-centred ethic’ 
is in part also a framing of practice that attempts to exist on its 
own terms, in constant negotiation and emergence based on 
the interests, aesthetic concerns and contemporary urgencies 5: 
they are concerned with. : 


Nevertheless, there are perhaps two vital points that help 
the-+eader enter into some of the texts that follow. The first 
is that an African Metaphysics of relation is inherently one of 
interconnection, of an understanding of not-being alone or 
entirely separate. This is at times simplified into the phrase 
“motho ke motho ka batho”, or same similar version of the 
bantu philosophy of Ubuntu/Unhu which states that a 


’ Edwin Etieyibo (2017) Anthropecentricsm, African Metaphyscial 
Worldview, and Anima! Practices: A reply to Kai Horsthemke. Journal of 
Animal Ethics 


* person is a person through other people. Many? have argued 

-for the non-simplifaction of this phrase and the wholistic 
understanding of the notion of life-force sq central to many 
African metaphysical world views, and that life-force moves, 
epistemically, beyond the western notion of the ‘human’. 
As Etieyebo states “Force is the nature of being, force is _ 
being and being is force’. We are connected therefore, 
through other people and far beyond this too, to time, to” 
our ancestors, to the more than human world, to things we, 
cannot understand. The second is the notion of wholeness, 
that comes to recognise that relationalities are in part a 
concern of human wholeness. The notion of wholeness 
requires the recognition of the complexity, multiplicity and 
many part-edness of being, that requires recognition in its 
totality and fullness. This can be read in opposition to ideas of 
disciplinarity, specialisation or professionalisms that separate 
the personal, the spiritual, the professional, elc — whal Nawal 
E| Saadawi referred to as the western order of “splitting”. 
Wholeness, of humans, of practices, of the earth, is therefore, 
also a refusal of the limits to being that are forced upon a 

* society that determines who we are and what we have on the 


Survival, properly construed, means in 

the first place the survival of life as a * 
wholeness. Individual survival is ultimately 

in function of the survival of life as a 

wholeness. 


Mogobo Ramose® 


Together the project brings us into study, to offer up 
possibilities and curiosities about strategies of African artistic 
practice - working from the perspectives and experiences of 
five studies from various parts of the African continent. Each 
of these case studies - and their specific research questions 
- are created in collaboration, between the researcher and the 
arts initiative. In all cases, the researcher and arts initiative had, 
some pre-existing relationship, and the intention was to enable 
research thal feeds multiple agendas, provides opportunity 
and resource for reflection and exploration, and deepens 
practice. In this publication, the case studies serve as the 
backbone of the project, but are also supported by additional 
conceptual contributions. The five case studies are of Festival 


basis of capital and power. And an African claim for wholeness 


— for the arts initiatives in this project —is a resistance against 
the realities and logics of a post-colonial capitalist and ; 


neoliberal status quo. 


sur le Niger (Mali), Kér Thiossane (Senegal), Ekilawuli with 

Afrika Arts Kollective (Uganda), Dzimbanhete (Zimbabwe) 

and Kino Kadre (South Africa). These case studies are 4 
accompanied by drawing contributions by Charity Atukunda, 

in response to the themes and pshyco-social geographies of 
each project. From the practices and experiences of the 


2 Motsamai Molefe (2015) A rejection of Humanism in African Moral °Ramose, M (2010) Globalisation. African Philosophy Reader 
Tradition, Overson Shumba (2011) Commons Thinking, ecological i * 
intelligence and the ethical and moral framework of Ubuntu. Journal of 
Media and Commuication Studies. Mogobe Ramose (1996) Ecosophical 
Aspects of Botho/Humanness in Africa Philosophy in Humanism Toward 
the Third Miltennium 

3 Edwin Etieyibo (2017) Anthropecentricsm, African Metaphyscial 
Worldview, and Animal Practices: A reply to Kai Horsthemke. Journal of 
Animal Ethics. p153 

* Nawal El Saadawi with Hans Ulrich Obrist (2013) In Conversation. https:// 
www.e-flux.com/journal/42/60256/in-conversation-with-nawal-el-saadawi/ 


five arts initiatives, a series of ‘tools’ have been developed 
for broader dissemination and potential application in other 
contexts. 


In addition to the five primary case studies, this publication 
includes the contribution of Qanal, a project hosted al 

Le18 in Marrakech in Morocco, which frames themes and 
questions central to the work of the other five arts initiatives. 
The contribution of Qanat is also, in part, a purposeful push 
against usual delineations of north and sub-saharan Africa 
when considering cultural concerns and histories of the 
continent. Finally, is an excerpt from a 1987 essay by Nigerian 
philosopher K.C. Anyanwu. The text is a treatise on the place 
of art, or creative practice, within African modes of thought 
and being. It is a formidable positioning, and a situating of 

a long story of art’s central role in the imagining of self and 
community among African peoples. This text is not intended 
to be definitive or instructive of the arts initiatives that serve 
as the core of this publication, or of African art more broadly. 
Rather, the texts in this publication should be read as points to 
situate, to prompt and to question. Perhaps most importantly, 


their role is to foreground and emphasise the philosophical 
and metaphysical grounding by which we might read the 
commitments and approaches of arts initiatives and arts 
organising from an African perspective, and to take seriously 
the histories and intellectual inheritances of the practice of 
creation and imagination from the African continent. This is 
of vital importance, not in the sense that these initiatives are 
the same, or as an attempt to claim that African approaches 
are the same, or that a totalising narrative of the continent 

is something we might look for, but rather because these 
practices and what they offer are worthy of deep listening and 
attentive study. 


|, together with the researchers and arts initiatives that have 
warked tagether to bring together this offering, haope that you 
might find something that moves you. 


With care 


» Molemo Moiloa 


editor 


It is by his subjectivity... that he 
discovers the Others. We see 
him excited, moving centrifu- 
gally from subject to object on 

"the waves of the’Other... Here, 

_ we see the [him] sympathiz- 
ing, leaving his ego to identify 
himself with the Other, dying to 
himself to be born again in the 
Other. He does not absorb,heis,: 
absorbed. He lives a common 

| life with the Other; he lives HU 70! 
symbiosis, he has cognition of 


the Other... fee og 
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